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SPENDING  AND  SAVING  PATTERNS 

OF  ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES 

FROM  1933  TO  1950 

By  RUTH  CRAWFORD  FREEMAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  Economics 

FARM  FAMILIES  are  more  sensitive  to  economic  changes  than  most 
other  types  of  families,  and  the  eighteen  years  from  1933  to  1950 
represent  a  period  when  great  economic  changes  occurred.  Yet,  when  in 
1928  a  study  of  the  way  Illinois  farm  families  used  their  money  was 
undertaken  and  families  in  various  counties  agreed  to  keep  annual  ac- 
counts of  their  financial  activities,1  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
changes  that  were  to  come.  These  changes,  caused  by  depression,  war, 
and  postwar  boom,  were  reflected  in  the  accounts  of  these  families, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  considered  appropriate  to  summarize  these 
accounts  at  this  time. 

This  study  has  several  purposes,  primarily  (1)  to  discover  the 
long-time  trends  in  the  farm  family's  use  of  its  monetary  resources; 
(2)  to  determine  how  the  farm  family  adjusted  to  changing  economic 
situations;  and  (3)  to  provide  patterns  by  which  farm  families  can  ap- 
praise the  way  they  spend  and  save.  A  secondary  but  hardly  less  im- 
portant purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  these  data  in  tabular  and 
graphic  form  so  that  other  research  workers  —  home  economists,  agri- 
culturalists, economists,  businessmen,  and  home  managers  —  may  find 
some  of  the  answers  they  seek  in  regard  to  such  questions  as: 

1.  To  what  extent  has  the  farm  family's  level  of  living  risen  since 
1933,  the  worst  year  of  the  depression? 

2.  Has  the  farm  family  achieved  security  as  measured  by  savings? 

3.  Have  farm  family  expenditures  been  greater  or  less  than  avail- 
able cash? 

4.  Have  these  farm  families  discovered  a  pattern  of  saving  and 
spending  that  can  be  of  value  to  other  farm  families  ? 

1  Two  reports  on  the  consumption  patterns  of  Illinois  farm  families,  based  on  the  records 
kept  from  1928  to  1932,  have  been  published: 

Freeman,  Ruth  Crawford,  and  Souder,  M.  Attie.  Living  expenditures  of  a  selected  group 
of  Illinois  farm  and  small-town  families  (1929-30).  111.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  372.  1931. 

Freeman,  Ruth  Crawford.  Living  expenditures  of  a  group  of  Illinois  farm  families,  1930, 
1931,  1932.  111.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  406.  1934. 

In  addition,  an  individual  summary  for  each  of  these  years  has  been  issued  in  mimeo- 
graphed form. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DATA 
Source  of  the  Data 

Farm  families,  largely  from  northern  and  central  Illinois,  enrolled 
in  the  project  and  agreed  to  keep  family  accounts.  Before  they  started 
these  accounts,  they  were  given  instructions  at  an  initial  meeting  on  how 
to  keep  them  and  what  items  to  enter,  as  well  as  how  to  use  the  ac- 
counts as  a  tool  to  help  channel  their  resources  toward  short-  and  long- 
time goals. 

In  addition  to  this  family  account,  about  half  of  the  families 
enrolled  in  the  project  kept  records  that  itemized  farm  income  and  pro- 
duction expenses.  Families  that  kept  both  kinds  of  records  transferred 
total  farm  income  and  farm  expenses  to  the  family  account  book  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  or  these  figures  were  obtained  from  the  summa- 
rized farm  account  record  kept  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Accuracy  of  the  Data 

Unlike  the  data  gathered  by  the  enumerative  survey  method,  which 
relies  heavily  upon  memory,  the  data  for  this  study  were  recorded  by 
the  farm  homemaker  day  by  day  and  balanced,  either  monthly  or  yearly, 
with  net  money  receipts.  The  family's  cash  outlay  was  expected  to 
balance  those  receipts  within  6  percent. 

To  check  the  accuracy  of  the  records  still  farther,  the  net  cash 
income,  as  given  in  the  farm  account  book,  was  annually  compared  with 
cash  outlay,  as  given  in  the  family  account  book.  The  comparison 
showed  that  the  accounts  closely  agreed. 

Extent  and  Continuity  of  the  Data 

Of  the  5,171  yearly  accounts  kept  by  farm  families  from  1933  to 
1950  and  analyzed  at  the  University,  more  than  one-fourth  had  been 
kept  for  longer  than  a  10-year  period  and  more  than  one-half  for  longer 
than  a  5-year  period.  A  breakdown  of  the  records  for  the  year  1948 
(chosen  because  it  was  the  year  of  highest  cash  outlay)  shows  that  of 
the  200  accounts  summarized: 

185  came  from  families  that  had  submitted  records  for  1947 
182  came  from  families  that  had  submitted  records  for  5  or  more  years 
116  came  from  families  that  had  submitted  records  for  10  or  more  years 
36  came  from  families  that  had  submitted  records  for  15  or  more  years 
9  came  from  families  that  had  submitted  records  for  20  or  more  years 

Yearly  participation  in  the  project  ranged  from  166  to  492  families 
and  averaged  about  300  families.  Starting  in  1941,  the  number  of  ac- 
counts received  for  analysis  steadily  declined.  This  was  due  primarily 
to  two  causes:  (1)  the  lack  of  time  that  county  home  advisers  had  to 
visit  the  account-keeping  families  and  so  maintain  the  project,  and 
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(2)  the  growing  incomes  of  farm  families,  which  made  them  less  con- 
cerned about  keeping  accounts.  Those  families,  however,  that  had  kept 
records  for  more  than  one  year  recognized  that  the  records  helped 
them  to  improve  their  money  management  and  generally  continued 
to  participate  in  the  project.  (Table  1  gives  the  number  of  accounts  re- 
ceived each  year  that  were  complete  enough  for  the  purpose  of  analysis 
and  shows  the  distribution  of  these  records  according  to  cash  outlay 
levels.) 

Thirty-one  families  kept  continuous  records  from  1933  to  1950, 
except  for  four  that  discontinued  after  1948.  Although  the  data  from 
these  accounts  were  tabulated  with  the  data  from  the  other  accounts, 
they  were  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  considered  separately,  since  they 
were  uninterrupted  for  16  years  of  the  project  in  contrast  to  the  other 
accounts  which  were  kept  for  shorter  periods. 

Representativeness  of  the  Data 

To  determine  the  representativeness  of  the  families  whose  records 
are  analyzed  in  this  bulletin,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  (now  Home  Economics  Research 
Branch),  jointly  investigated  the  1946  status  of  these  families.  From 
their  published  findings1  these  two  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

The  economic  level  represented  by  the  account-keeping  families  in  1946  is  the  span 
of  total  family  outlays  between  $2,000  and  $7,000.  As  to  family  type  and  economic 
level,  the  account-keeping  families  are  representative  of  [the  middle]  one-third  of 
the  Illinois  farm-operator  families. 

These  limitations  of  the  account-keeping  group  make  it  more  homogeneous 
than  is  the  total  farm  population  since  it  lacks  the  economic  extremes  of  the  total 
population  and  is  composed  of  relatively  few  family  types. 

From  these  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  families  that  submitted 
books  were  not  representative  of  the  average  Illinois  farm  family. 
Nevertheless  the  adjustments  these  families  made  and  the  patterns 
they  adopted  in  using  their  monetary  resources  are  suggestive  of  what 
is  done  by  Illinois  farm  families  whose  incomes  are  higher  than  average 
and  who  are  careful  in  managing  their  money. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPENDING  AND  SAVING  PATTERNS 
FROM  1933  TO  1950 

To  determine  the  patterns  in  farm  family  saving  and  spending,  the 
data  on  cash  outlay  were  organized  into  four  divisions  —  savings,  in- 
come tax,  interest  payments,  and  family  expenditures  —  and  two  of 
these  divisions,  savings  and  family  expenditures,  were  subdivided  into 

1  Pennock,  Jean  L.,  Brew,  Margaret  L.,  and  Tillinghast,  Rose  C.  Farm  family  spending 
and  saving  in  Illinois,  with  a  comparison  of  survey  and  home-accounts  data.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Inf.  Bui.  101,  p.  19.  1954. 
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various  categories.  These  data,  arranged  under  three  periods,  the  pre- 
war years  (1933-1941),  the  war  years  (1942-1945),  and  the  postwar 
years  (1946-1950),  are  given  for  various  cash  outlay  levels.  In  addition, 
the  data  for  all  levels  are  averaged  in  three  ways  to  show  overall  pat- 
terns: by  percentage,  by  actual  dollars,  and  by  dollars  adjusted  for 
price  change.  Median  percentage  is  also  used  to  correct  any  distortion 
that  may  appear  from  averaging  data  taken  from  families  having  an 
extremely  high  or  an  extremely  low  cash  outlay.  More  important, 
median  percentage  is  used  to  establish  bases  of  comparison  between 
the  prewar  and  postwar  years. 

Cash  Outlay 

In  this  study  the  term  cash  outlay  is  used  to  designate  all  the  money 
that  is  set  aside  or  spent  for  any  activity  whatever,  except  for  the  farm 
business  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  money  so  allocated  is  equal  to  savings, 
family  expenditures,  interest  payments,  and  income  tax;  on  the 
other,  to  net  cash  receipts  (except  for  a  variance  no  greater  than  6  per- 
cent), which  may  come  from  any  source  whatever  —  net  cash  income 
from  the  farm  or  from  off- farm  work,  earnings  from  investments,  in- 
heritance and  monetary  gifts,  money  borrowed  in  excess  of  debt  re- 
tirement, and  from  savings  in  excess  of  savings  made. 

During  the  three  periods,  average  cash  outlay  per  family  was  as 
follows: 

Prewar  years $1,817 

War  years 4,547 

Postwar  years 5,683 

From  1933  to  1943  cash  outlay  in  actual  dollars  gradually  increased, 
except  for  1939  when  it  declined  slightly.  In  1944  cash  outlay  began 
to  fluctuate,  but  reached  its  peak  in  1948  at  $6,286,  six  times  the  1933 
average  of  $986.  As  measured  by  purchasing  power,1  however,  the  1948 
outlay  was  less  than  three  times  the  1933  outlay  ($3,097  compared  with 
$1,133). 

The  greatest  year-to-year  increase  in  actual  dollars  occurred  during 
the  war  years  1942  and  1943  when  average  cash  outlay  climbed  sharply 
from  $3,643  to  $5,153.  Though  1948  represented  the  peak  year  for  cash 
outlay,  1943  was  the  best  year  of  the  entire  18-year  period  for  spending. 
At  that  time  average  cash  outlay  per  family  was  $5,153,  which  had  a 
purchasing  power  of  $3,846  —  decidedly  more  than  in  1948  when  the 
average  cash  outlay  of  $6,286  had  a  purchasing  power  of  only  $3,097 
(Tables  2  and  3). 

As  cash  outlay  increased,  there  was  a  consistent  shifting  of  families 

1  Purchasing  power  is  computed  by  the  price  index  given  in  the  series  of  monthly  reports 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  under  the 
title,  "Agricultural  Prices."  Revised  1950  (1935-1939  =  100).  This  index  is  plotted  on  some 
of  the  figures  in  this  bulletin,  together  with  the  price  index  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  its  monthly  reports,  "Consumers'  price  index"  (1935-1939  =  100). 
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from  lower  cash  outlay  levels  to  successively  higher  ones,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  continual  redistribution  of  farm  families.  In  1933,  for 
example,  no  accounts  came  from  families  earning  more  than  $2,999; 
in  1950,  there  were  773  such  accounts  (Table  1). 


The  italicized  statements  that  appear  hereafter  sum- 
marize certain  trends.  These  statements  are  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  median  percentage  of  cash  outlay  used  for  a 
given  category  during  the  prewar  years  with  the  median 
percentage  of  cash  outlay  used  for  the  same  category  during 
the  postwar  years. 


Savings 

As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  saved  increased.  In  this 
study  the  term  savings  excludes  all  investments  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  business. 

As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  farm  family  put  a  larger  percentage 
of  its  money  into  savings  (Fig.  1).  This  percentage  rose  from  a  pre- 
war median  of  24  percent  to  a  postwar  median  of  28  percent.  As  the 
farm  family  moved  out  of  the  depression,  it  managed  its  money  with 
conservatism.  Instead  of  buying  a  great  deal  of  consumer  goods,  the 
farm  family  paid  off  debts  and  attempted  to  secure  itself  against 
another  possible  depression  by  careful  investment. 


MEDIAN    PERCENTAGE  OF  CASH  FAMILY  OUTLAY 
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As  cash  outlay  increased  from  the  prewar  to  the  postwar  period,  these 
farm  families  spent  a  smaller  median  percentage  of  their  money  in  almost 
all  categories  under  family  expenditures,  and  were  able  to  save  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  money.  (Fig.  1) 
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Savings  were  lowest  in  1934,  representing  only  19  percent  of  cash 
outlay  (Table  4),  but  by  fits  and  starts  savings  gradually  increased 
during  the  prewar  years  to  40  percent.  In  actual  dollars,  average  savings 
per  family  rose  from  $189  in  1934  to  $1,055  in  1941.  The  peak  in 
savings  was  reached  during  the  war  years,  and  accounted  for  more 
than  one-half  (50  to  56  percent)  of  cash  outlay,  except  for  the  year 
1945  when  savings  dropped  below  that  level  (44  percent).  During  the 
postwar  years,  savings  gradually  declined  from  43  percent  ($2,234) 
in  1946  to  25  percent  ($1,409)  in  1949.  Some  reasons  for  this  decline 
were  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  goods  and  services,  the  buying  of 
commodities  that  had  been  withheld  during  the  war,  and  the  generally 
higher  payments  for  income  taxes. 

1944  was  the  year  of  highest  savings  (56  percent)  — a  sharp  con- 
trast to  1934,  the  year  of  lowest  savings  (19  percent).  In  actual  dol- 
lars, the  savings  made  by  farm  families  in  1944  were  slightly  more 
than  fourteen  times  as  great  as  in  1934,  $2,765  as  compared  with  $189. 

Life  insurance.  The  peak  for  payments  on  life  insurance  was 
reached  in  1933  at  11  percent  of  cash  outlay.  After  this  year  life  in- 
surance premiums  steadily  declined,  and  by  1948  such  savings  repre- 
sented only  4  percent  of  cash  outlay.  In  actual  dollars,  however,  the 
premiums  paid  in  1948  more  than  doubled  those  paid  in  1933  ($264  as 
compared  with  $113). 

Savings  bonds.  The  purchase  of  savings  (war)  bonds  rose  from 
11  percent  in  1942  to  a  peak  of  23  percent  in  1944,  then  declined  to 
4  percent  by  1948. 

Other  savings.  In  this  study  other  savings  includes  purchase  of 
land,  net  change  in  bank  balances,1  postal  savings,  and  investments  in 
bonds  (other  than  savings  bonds)  and  stocks. 

Other  savings  were  lowest  in  1935,  representing  only  2  percent  of 
cash  outlay  ($23),  but  rose  to  16  percent  ($430)  in  1941.  During  the 
war  years  the  range  was  between  13  ($488)  and  19  percent  ($891). 
The  peak  was  reached  in  1946  at  22  percent  ($1,145),  then  gradually 
declined  to  16  percent  ($1,019)  in  1948. 

Principal  payments.  As  noted  earlier,  one  of  the  first  reactions  of 
the  farm  family  to  increased  cash  outlay  was  to  repay  debts.  These 
payments  ranged  from  5  percent  of  cash  outlay  in  1933  to  18  percent 
in  1941.  From  the  peak  of  22  percent  in  1942,  repayment  of  debts 
dropped  to  4  percent  in  1948,  then  rose  to  6  percent  in  1949  and  to 
9  percent  in  1950. 

Savings  by  cash  outlay  levels.  During  the  prewar  years,  families  in 
successively  higher  cash  outlay  levels  saved  consistently  higher  median 
percentages  of  their  cash  outlay.  Those  in  the  $1,000-1,499  level  saved 
a  median  of  17  percent,  while  those  in  the  $5,000-5,999  level  saved  a 

1  Net    change    in    bank    balance    is    computed    by    subtracting   the    bank    balance    at    the    be- 
ginning of  the  year  from  the  bank  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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median  of  50  percent  (Fig.  2).  This  trend,  except  for  slight  variations, 
was  the  same  during  the  postwar  years,  but  the  range  was  not  nearly 
so  great  —  a  median  of  8  percent  for  families  in  the  $1,500-1,999  level 
and  a  median  of  21  percent  for  families  in  the  $3,000-3,999  and  $5,000- 
5,999  levels. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  cash  available,  the  farm  family  re- 
mained cautious.  Long  before  1933  the  farm  family  knew  the  dangers 
of  debt,  the  perils  of  inadequate  capital  reserves,  the  instability  of  most 
forms  of  investments,  and  the  demands  of  recurring  expenses,  and 
adjusted  its  spending  and  saving  patterns  in  such  a  way  as  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  By  1950  the  farm  family  had  solved  some  of  these 
problems.  It  had  decreased  its  debts,  enlarged  its  capital  reserves,  and 
invested  carefully. 

Interest  Payments 

Interest  payments  took  a  larger  percentage  of  cash  outlay  during  the 
prewar  years,  4  to  8  percent  or  a  median  of  7,  than  during  either  of 
the  two  other  periods,  which  showed  a  range  of  1  to  5  percent  or  a 
median  of  2.  The  decline  in  interest  payments  after  the  prewar  years 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  debts  had  been  repaid  rapidly,  the  peak  of 
such  repayment  being  reached  in  1942  at  22  percent. 

The  amount  of  interest  payments  for  different  cash  outlay  levels  is 
shown  in  Tables  8  to  19  in  the  Appendix. 

Income  Tax  Payments 

The  average  amount  paid  for  income  taxes  rose  from  a  fraction  of 
1  percent  in  1941  —  the  first  year  that  taxes  were  paid  by  these  families 
—  to  a  peak  of  16  percent  in  1948,  the  year  of  highest  cash  outlay. 
With  cash  outlay  decreasing  in  1949  and  1950,  the  percentage  spent 
for  income  tax  dropped  considerably,  to  10  percent  in  1949  and  to  7 
percent  in  1950.  Income  taxes,  cutting  into  cash  outlay,  had  the  primary 
effect  of  reducing  the  amount  that  would  ordinarily  have  gone  into 
savings. 

Family  Expenditures 

As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  used  for  family  expendi- 
tures decreased.  As  used  here,  family  expenditures  includes  these 
categories:  purchased  food,  operating  expenses  for  the  home,  housing 
improvements  and  repairs,  furnishings  and  equipment  for  the  home, 
clothing  expenses,  personal  expenses,  transportation  (family  share), 
medical,  recreational,  and  educational  expenses,  as  well  as  gifts  (to 
persons  outside  the  family,  to  church,  and  to  welfare  organizations). 

During  the  prewar  period,  families  in  successively  higher  cash  out- 
lay levels  used  a  smaller  median  percentage  of  their  cash  outlay  for 
family  expenditures,  a  trend  that,  except  for  minor  variations,  was  true 
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As  shown  on  this  and  the  facing  page,  the  amount  spent  for  food  repre- 
sented the  largest  median  percentage  of  cash  outlay  under  family  expen- 
ditures, regardless  of  cash  outlay  level.  Families  that  remained  in  the 
same  cash  outlay  level  in  both  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods  found 
they  were  spending  more  and  saving  less.  (See  Appendix,  page  35,  for 
percentage  distribution  of  cash  outlay  by  levels  ranging  from  below  $500 
to  $9,000  and  over.)  (Fig.  2) 
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for  the  postwar  period  as  well  (Fig.  2).  Comparing  the  prewar  with 
the  postwar  period,  this  median  percentage  dropped  from  68  to  55  per- 
cent—  the  largest  difference  of  any  of  the  major  divisions  (Fig.  1). 

During  the  prewar  years  family  expenditures  reached  their  highest 
percentage,  the  peak  being  reached  in  1934  at  76  percent,  after  which 
they  steadily  decreased,  dropping  to  54  percent  in  1941.  During  the  war, 
family  expenditures  reached  their  lowest  point  —  32  percent  in  1943  — 
and  did  not  exceed  43  percent.  By  1948,  the  year  of  highest  cash  outlay, 
family  expenditures  amounted  to  55  percent  of  cash  outlay,  then 
climbed  to  63  percent  in  1949  as  cash  outlay  diminished,  and  remained 
at  that  level  in  1950. 

In  actual  dollars,  family  expenditures  in  1950  were  about  four  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  in  1933,  $3,124  as  compared  with  $679.  Ad- 
justed to  a  constant  purchasing  power,  this  rise  had  doubled  ($1,570 
as  compared  with  $780),  an  indication  that  farm  families  on  the  aver- 
age lived  on  a  higher  level  during  the  postwar  period  than  during  the 
prewar  period.  On  the  other  hand,  any  family  that  remained  on  the 
same  cash  outlay  level  for  the  entire  18  years  was  forced  to  lower  its 
level  of  living  drastically. 

Judged  only  by  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  it  would  seem 
that  1933  was  the  best  year  of  the  entire  18-year  period  for  spending. 
Judged  by  cash  outlay  alone,  1948  appears  most  favorable.  The  ideal 
time  for  spending,  however,  is  when  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
great  and  the  cash  available  is  high.  That  time  came  in  1943,  when 
cash  outlay  reached  an  average  of  $5,153  per  family  and  purchasing 
power  went  from  a  1933  index  of  87  to  a  1943  index  of  134  (1935- 
1939=  100). 

To  make  wise  decisions  in  money  management,  farm  families  have 
to  consider  changing  prices  and  changing  values  of  the  dollar  —  an 
awareness  they  more  often  show  as  sellers  of  farm  products  than  as 
buyers  of  goods  and  services. 

The  categories  accounting  for  family  expenditures  are  discussed 
below.  Fig.  3  shows  the  distribution  of  certain  family  expenditures  in 
actual  and  adjusted  dollars,  and  Tables  8  to  19  (pages  35  to  46)  show 
the  amount  paid  by  different  cash  outlay  levels  for  family  expenditures 
in  percentage. 

Food.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  spent  for  food  de- 
creased. Though  the  food  raised  by  these  farm  families  represented 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  total  money  value  of  food  (Table  5), 
purchased  food  on  a  percentage  basis  represented  the  largest  annual 
expense  of  all  family  expenditures.  During  the  prewar  period  the  per- 
centage of  cash  outlay  spent  for  food  decreased  from  18  percent  in  1934 
to  10  percent  in  1941.  During  the  war  years,  it  varied  from  7  to  9  per- 
cent. From  1946  to  1948  the  proportion  of  cash  outlay  used  for  food 
remained  constant  at  9  percent,  then  increased  to  10  percent  in  1949, 
and  to  12  percent  in  1950  as  cash  outlay  declined. 
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When  actual  dollars  are  adjusted  to  a  constant  purchasing  power,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  amount  these  families  spent  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing varied  little  throughout  the  18-year  period,  but  that  they  spent  more 
for  home  furnishings  and  equipment,  for  housing  improvements  and  re- 
pairs, and  for  operating  expenses.  (Fig.  3) 
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Adjusted  to  a  constant  purchasing  power,  the  amount  spent  for 
food  during  the  postwar  period  was  only  slightly  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  that  of  the  prewar  level,  climbing  from  $179  per  family 
in  1933  to  $284  per  family  in  1950.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  farm 
families  were  not  raising  as  much  for  their  own  consumption  during  the 
postwar  years  as  they  had  during  the  depression. 

Operating  expenses.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  used 
for  operating  expenses  decreased.  Operating  expenses,  which  include 
the  cost  of  fuel,  electricity,  refrigeration,  telephone,  banking,  and  house- 
hold supplies  and  services,  decreased  from  a  median  of  8  percent 
during  the  prewar  period  to  a  median  of  5  percent  during  the  postwar 
period.  In  actual  dollars,  however,  operating  expenses  consistently  in- 
creased over  the  18-year  period,  rising  from  $100  in  1933  to  $360  in 
1950.  The  trend,  except  for  slight  variations,  was  somewhat  similar 
when  expressed  in  adjusted  dollars,  rising  from  $105  in  1933  to  $237 
in  1950. 

This  rise  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  farm  families  were  buying 
more  and  more  conveniences  for  the  home,  which  increased  the  cost 
of  using  those  conveniences.  However,  the  farm  families  seem  to  have 
secured  more  for  their  money  in  this  category  than  in  any  other  because 
operating  costs  were  the  slowest  to  rise  (Fig.  3). 

Operating  expenses  by  cash  outlay  levels.  Considered  in  median 
percentage,  operating  expenses  for  families  in  all  cash  outlay  levels 
increased  1  percentage  point  from  the  prewar  to  the  postwar  period, 
except  for  the  $1,000-1,499  level,  which  showed  an  increase  of  4  per- 
centage points,  and  the  $1,500-1,999  level,  which  showed  an  increase  of 
2  percentage  points  (Fig.  2). 

Farm  families  spent  more  money  for  fuel,  though  the  farm  pro- 
vided some  of  that  fuel  (Table  5),  took  greater  advantage  of  electrical 
and  telephone  service,  used  more  household  supplies,  and  either  had 
home  freezers  or  rented  commercial  lockers.  Operating  expenses,  once 
equipment  is  installed,  become  as  recurring  as  those  for  food  and 
continue  fairly  predictable.  This  trend  of  rising  operating  expenses 
indicated  not  only  the  use  of  more  equipment  and  services,  but  a  higher 
level  of  living. 

Housing  improvements  and  repairs.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the 
percentage  spent  for  housing  improvements  and  repairs  increased. 
Farm  family  spending  for  housing  improvements  and  repairs  increased 
from  a  prewar  median  of  4  percent  to  a  postwar  median  of  5  percent. 
In  actual  dollars  these  expenditures  were  eighteen  times  as  great  in 
1949  ($325)  as  in  1933  ($18).  This  rise  was  partly  due  to  construction 
costs,  which  increased  greatly  during  the  war  and  postwar  years. 
Moreover,  though  farm  families  had  cash  to  spend  in  1943  and  1944, 
wartime  restrictions  prevented  them  from  making  any  extensive  im- 
provements and  repairs.  Once  restrictions  were  removed  and  materials 
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became  available,  farm  families  proceeded  to  repair,  improve,  and 
modernize  their  homesteads.  By  1950,  77  percent  of  those  who  owned 
their  own  homes  had  modern  homes1  (Table  6)  — a  contrast  to  the  56 
percent  who  owned  homes  in  1937,  only  35  percent  of  which  were 
modern.  This  trend  toward  the  modern  home  held  for  tenants  as  well. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  tenants  were  furnished  modern  homes  by 
1950  as  compared  with  25  percent  in  1937.  (1937  was  the  first  year 
that  statistics  on  the  modernity  of  the  home  were  gathered  for  all 
families.) 

Table  6.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  Illinois  Farm  Families  With 
Modern  Houses,*  by  Tenure,  1937-1939  and  1943-1950" 


Owners 

Tenants 

Year 

Total 

Number 
with  modern 
houses 

Percent 

Total 

Number 
with  modern 
houses 

Percent 

1937  

162 

56 

35 

118 

30 

25 

1938 

201 

78 

39 

164 

46 

28 

1939 

250 

122 

49 

222 

72 

32 

1943  

190 

115 

61 

150 

75 

50 

1944 

173 

114 

66 

127 

68 

54 

1945          .  .  . 

144 

97 

67 

94 

48 

51 

1946 

149 

87 

58 

89 

48 

54 

1947 

124 

83 

67 

80 

45 

56 

1948  

122 

80 

66 

78 

44 

56 

1949  

121 

91 

75 

60 

35 

58 

1950  

104 

80 

77 

62 

45 

73 

•  A  modern  house  is  denned  as  one  equipped  with  a  central  lighting  and  heating  system  and  having 
running  water  under  pressure. 

>>  Data  not  complete  before  1937  and  for  1940,  1941,  and  1942. 

Housing    improvements   and   repairs   by   cash   outlay   levels.    As 

would  be  expected,  housing  improvements  were  generally  higher  in 
the  high  cash  outlay  levels.  At  the  lowest  level,  $1,000-1,499,  the  pre- 
war median  was  3  percent,  the  postwar  median,  2  percent.  In  the  $5,000- 
5,999  level  the  prewar  median  was  8  percent,  the  postwar  median, 
4  percent.2 

Furnishings  and  equipment.  The  percentage  spent  for  furnishings 
and  equipment  remained  constant.  During  the  entire  18-year  period 
the  range  for  furnishings  and  equipment  varied  from  only  2  to  7  per- 
cent. In  actual  dollars,  the  variance  was  from  $45  ( =  $49  in  purchas- 
ing power)  in  1933  to  $383  (=  $201)  in  1948.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
more  dollars  were  spent  in  1948  —  the  year  of  highest  cash  outlay  — 
than  in  any  other  year,  for  during  times  of  low  cash  outlay,  feeding 
and  clothing  the  family  are  more  important  considerations  than  buy- 
ing a  refrigerator  or  a  vacuum  cleaner.  During  1948,  however,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1933, 

1  For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  modern  house  was  defined  as  one  equipped  with  a  central 
heating  and  lighting  system  and  having  running  water  under  pressure. 

2  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  costs  paid  by  landlords  to  improve  and  repair 
the  housing  of  their  tenants. 
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and  though  farm  families  spent  almost  nine  times  as  much  as  they  had 
in  1933  for  furnishings  and  equipment,  they  received  only  slightly  more 
than  four  times  the  goods  they  would  have  received  in  1933. 

Furnishings  and  equipment  by  cash  outlay  levels.  Families  in  the 
four  lower  levels  ($1,000-2,999)  spent  a  greater  median  percentage 
for  furnishings  and  equipment  during  the  prewar  years,  6  to  7  percent 
as  compared  with  4  to  5  percent  for  families  in  the  higher  levels 
(Fig.  2).  This  pattern  changed  during  the  postwar  period,  families  in 
the  four  lower  levels  spending  a  median  of  3  to  11  percent,  and  families 
in  the  higher  levels  spending  a  median  of  6  to  8  percent.  Such  expendi- 
tures indicated  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  farm  families  to  escape 
from  the  washtub,  the  woodstove,  and  the  icebox,  and  to  introduce 
more  modern  equipment.  Nevertheless,  despite  this  attempt  to  make 
the  farm  home  more  livable,  14  percent  of  these  families  were  still 
without  running  water  in  1950,  and  22  percent  had  no  central  heating 
system.  However,  the  trend  to  add  more  and  more  conveniences  to  the 
farm  home  seems  established. 

Clothing.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  spent  for  cloth- 
ing decreased.  Farm  family  expenditures  for  clothing  varied  from  7  to 
13  percent  during  the  prewar  years,  from  5  to  6  percent  during  the  war 
years,  and  remained  constant  at  6  percent  during  the  postwar  years.  In 
dollars,  the  variance  was  from  $101  (=  $113  in  purchasing  power)  to 
$184(=$169)  during  the  prewar  years,  $232 (=  $176)  to  $260(  = 
$141)  during  the  war  years,  and  $306(=  $127)  to  $394(=  $157)  dur- 
ing the  postwar  years.  Of  all  the  categories  under  family  expenditures, 
this  one  remained  the  most  stable. 

Clothing  by  cash  outlay  levels.  Families  in  levels  under  $3,000 
spent  a  greater  median  percentage  for  clothing  during  the  prewar 
period  (8  to  11  percent)  than  families  in  higher  levels  (4  to  7  percent), 
and  during  the  postwar  period  the  pattern  was  somewhat  the  same,  a 
median  of  7  to  10  percent  for  families  in  the  lower  levels  and  a  median 
of  7  to  8  percent  for  families  in  the  higher  levels  (Fig.  2).  In  this 
respect,  the  assumption  that  lower-income  families  spend  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  cash  on  consumption  goods  than  higher-income 
families  is  supported.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  expendi- 
tures for  clothing  tend  to  be  stable,  and  in  order  to  be  well-clothed, 
families  having  small  incomes  are  forced  to  spend  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  cash  for  clothing  than  those  having  big  incomes,  but  this  in  no 
way  implies  that  they  necessarily  spend  more  money  for  clothing  than 
families  having  large  incomes.  To  indicate  just  how  stable  the  expendi- 
tures for  clothing  are,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  these  families, 
though  they  paid  three  times  as  much  for  clothing  in  1950,  $306 
(  =  $127  in  purchasing  power),  than  in  1933,  $101  (  =  $113),  bought 
but  little  more  in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 
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Personal  expenses.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  spent 
for  personal  expenses  remained  constant.  Personal  expenses,  such  as 
cigarettes,  tobacco,  cosmetics,  barber  and  beauty-shop  services,  chil- 
dren's allowances,  watches,  and  jewelry,  varied  from  1  to  3  percent 
throughout  the  18-year  period.  In  actual  dollars,  these  expenses  varied 
from  $23  in  1934  to  $114  in  1949,  and  were  almost  five  times  as  great 
in  the  postwar  as  in  the  prewar  period.  Though  no  price  index  for  this 
category  is  available,  such  a  rise  indicates  a  higher  level  of  living,  for 
when  income  is  small,  the  tendency  is  to  use  little  for  personal  items, 
the  converse  being  true  when  income  is  high. 

Personal  expenses  by  cash  outlay  levels.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
families  on  levels  below  $3,000  spent  a  larger  median  percentage  (2  to 
3  percent)  for  personal  items  than  families  on  higher  levels  (1  to  2 
percent).  Some  expenditure  for  personal  items  is  of  course  necessary, 
but  these  families  often  spent  more  in  this  area  than  they  realized. 
Since  single  expenditures  are  usually  small,  they  are  seldom  planned, 
although  this  area  is  one  where  economizing  can  be  done  if  desired. 

Transportation.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  used  for 
transportation  decreased.  Only  the  family  share  of  the  purchase  price 
and  maintenance  expenses  of  the  car  is  included  here,  as  well  as  its 
share  of  liability  insurance  and  license  fees. 

The  percentage  of  cash  outlay  used  for  transportation  varied  from 
7  to  10  percent  during  the  prewar  years,  from  2  to  3  percent  during  the 
war  years  when  civilian  transportation  was  curtailed,  and  from  3  to  8 
percent  during  the  postwar  years.  In  terms  of  dollars,  the  prewar  and 
postwar  periods  contrasted  sharply,  expenditures  during  the  prewar 
period  varying  from  $81  (=  $88  in  purchasing  power)  in  1933  to  $195 
(=  $182)  in  1941,  and  during  the  postwar  years  from  $179(=  $138) 
in  1946  (still  an  abnormal  year)  to  $440(  =  $257)  in  1949. 

Transportation  by  cash  outlay  levels.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  families 
in  levels  below  $3,000  spent  a  greater  median  percentage  of  their  cash 
outlay  on  transportation  during  the  prewar  years  (8  to  11  percent)  than 
families  in  the  higher  levels  (4  to  7  percent).  During  the  postwar 
period,  the  difference  was  not  so  great,  a  median  of  9  to  11  percent  for 
families  in  levels  below  $3,000,  and  7  to  11  percent  for  families  in 
the  higher  levels.  Since  these  farm  families  bought  medium-priced 
automobiles  and  used  them  over  a  number  of  years,  it  appears  that 
maintenance  costs  rather  than  initial  outlay  account  for  these  percent- 
ages. This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the  first  two  postwar  years  1946 
and  1947,  for  only  the  larger  cars  were  readily  available  then  and  the 
purchase  price  often  made  initial  costs  high  as  well. 

In  planning  expenditures  for  their  automobiles,  farm  families  can 
make  some  adjustments,  for  while  license  fees  and  liability  insurance 
are  stable  expenses,  other  expenditures  such  as  those  for  gas  and  oil 
are  flexible. 
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Medical  expenses.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  spent 
for  medical  care  remained  constant.  Though  medical  expenses  remained 
constant  over  the  18-year  period  at  a  median  of  4  percent,  they  were 
five  times  as  great  in  1949  as  in  1933,  $234  per  family  in  1949  as  com- 
pared with  $42  per  family  in  1933.  Though  a  price  index  for  medical 
expenses  is  not  available,  these  expenses  seem  greater  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  rising  costs.  Rather,  they  seem  to  show  that  farm 
families,  with  greater  cash  outlay  at  their  command,  were  not  econ- 
omizing in  this  area  as  they  once  did  by  putting  off  essential  medical 
work  or  by  not  getting  regular  health  examinations.  That  these  farm 
families  had  grown  aware  of  their  medical  needs  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  61  percent  of  them  were  carrying  hospitalization  insurance  in 
1950.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  such  insurance  made  medical  expenses 
appear  smaller  than  what  they  really  were,  for  by  spreading  the  risk, 
insurance  usually  cuts  a  family's  yearly  outlay  on  farm  accidents, 
costly  illnesses,  or  a  maternity  case. 

Families  in  levels  below  $3,000  spent  a  greater  median  percentage 
of  their  cash  outlay  both  during  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods  (4  to 
7  percent)  than  families  in  higher  levels  (2  to  5  percent). 

Recreational  expenses.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage 
used  for  recreational  expenses  increased.  These  families,  while  they 
saw  few  movies,  attended  sports  events,  took  frequent  vacations,  bought 
equipment  for  group  recreation  at  home,  entertained  often,  and  went 
to  many  community  affairs.  Expenses  for  recreation  did  not  therefore 
represent  a  large  part  of  family  expenditures  at  any  time. 

Though  only  a  small  variation  existed  on  any  of  the  income  levels 
(a  median  of  1  to  3  percent  over  the  entire  cash  outlay  range),  the 
actual  dollars  spent  for  recreation  increased  considerably. 

Educational  expenses.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage 
spent  for  education  decreased.  The  percentage  spent  for  education 
dropped  from  a  prewar  median  of  4  percent  to  a  postwar  median  of  3 
percent.  In  actual  dollars,  the  variance  over  the  18-year  period  was  $48 
in  1937  to  $195  in  1949.  With  the  exception  of  families  in  the  $5,000- 
5,999  level,  which  spent  a  median  of  2  percent  for  education  in  the 
prewar  years  and  a  median  of  3  percent  in  the  postwar  years  (Fig.  2), 
families  in  levels  above  $2,999  spent  a  higher  median  percentage  for 
education  (2  to  6  percent)  than  families  in  the  lower  levels  (1  to  4 
percent).  Many  of  the  children  in  these  families  helped  to  earn  their 
way  through  college  during  the  prewar  years,  and  some  even  used 
produce  from  home  for  their  meals. 

Gifts.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  percentage  used  for  gifts  in- 
creased. As  used  in  this  study,  gifts  exclude  gifts  to  members  within 
the  immediate  family,  and  include  contributions  to  church  and  welfare 
organizations. 
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The  median  percentage  spent  for  gifts  increased  from  a  prewar 
median  of  5  percent  to  a  postwar  median  of  7  percent.  In  actual  dollars, 
the  variance  during  the  prewar  years  was  $44  to  $107;  during  the 
postwar  years,  $317  to  $450.  In  family  expenditures  for  the  postwar 
years,  the  amount  for  gifts  was  exceeded  only  by  that  for  food. 

Gifts  by  cash  outlay  levels.  Fig.  2  shows  that  during  the  prewar 
period,  families  in  the  levels  below  $2,500  spent  a  greater  median  per- 
centage of  their  cash  outlay  for  gifts  (5  percent)  than  families  in  higher 
levels  (3  to  4  percent).  During  the  postwar  period,  the  disparity  was 
not  nearly  so  great,  a  median  of  7  to  9  percent  for  families  in  the  lower 
levels,  a  median  of  7  to  8  percent  for  families  in  the  higher  levels. 

REVIEW 

This  discussion  reveals  that  there  were  definite  patterns  of  saving 
and  spending  during  each  of  the  three  phases  of  the  18-year  period. 
(See  Fig.  4  for  the  spending  and  saving  pattern  of  all  the  families  in 
this  project,  and  Fig.  5  for  the  spending  and  saving  patterns  by  cash 
outlay  levels  ranging  from  the  $1,000-1,499  level  to  the  $5,000-5,999 
level.)  Only  the  prewar  and  postwar  phases  will  be  reviewed  here, 
conditions  being  obviously  abnormal  during  the  war  period. 

Savings  accumulated  more  rapidly  as  cash  outlay  increased,  which 
allowed  farm  families  greater  security  and  a  promise  of  more  stability 
in  their  level  of  living.  Family  expenditures,  while  they  took  a  smaller 
percentage  of  cash  outlay,  cost  the  farm  family  more  money  in  terms 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  which  meant  that  it  took  more 
money  to  maintain  the  old  level  of  living  and  an  even  greater  amount 
to  achieve  a  higher  one.  The  percentage  of  cash  outlay  that  went  for 
food  likewise  decreased,  but  the  farm  family  was  actually  spending 
more  for  food.  The  percentage  of  operating  expenses  also  decreased  in 
relation  to  cash  outlay,  but  increased  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  The  percentage  of  cash  outlay  spent  for  clothing  de- 
creased too,  and  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  families  were  buying 
clothes  of  similar  quality  or  fewer  garments  of  better  quality.  The  per- 
centage of  cash  outlay  used  for  transportation  expenses  decreased,  as 
did  the  percentage  for  educational  expenses. 

These  five  categories  —  purchased  food,  operating  expenses,  cloth- 
ing, transportation,  and  education  —  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  family 
expenditures,  and  tended  to  be  inelastic.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the 
percentage  spent  in  these  categories  decreased,  since  these  expenses 
remained  more  or  less  fixed.  In  contrast  to  these  categories  are  those 
that  tended  to  be  constant,  medical  expenses,  personal  expenses,  and 
furnishings  and  equipment.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  the  amount  spent 
for  these  categories  correspondingly  increased,  the  percentage  remain- 
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Farm  families  saved  a  greater  amount  of  money  as  their  cash  outlay  in- 
creased, and  their  level  of  living  rose,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  amount 
of  adjusted  dollars  they  spent  for  family  expenditures.  (Fig.  4) 


ing  the  same  regardless  of  changes  in  cash  outlay.  This  indicated  that 
farm  families  chose  to  have  more  medical  care,  satisfy  more  of  their 
personal  desires,  and  make  the  farm  home  more  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive by  adding  modern  furnishings  and  equipment  as  cash  outlay 
increased.  The  categories  for  recreation,  gifts,  and  housing  improve- 
ments and  repairs  tended  to  be  elastic.  As  cash  outlay  increased,  more 
money  was  spent  and  the  percentage  became  greater.  This  indicated  that 
in  periods  of  increased  cash  outlay  and  when  materials  were  available, 
farm  families  made  much  needed  improvements  and  repairs  in  their 
homes,  or  built  new  homes;  that  they  were  quick  to  share  with  church 
and  welfare  organizations;  and  that  they  took  frequent  vacations  and 
bought  recreational  equipment  both  for  use  in  the  home  and  on 
vacations. 

Should  a  need  for  economizing  come,  spending  and  saving  patterns 
will  likely  be  adjusted  in  those  categories  that  are  constant  (medical 
expenses,  personal  expenses,  and  furnishings  and  equipment)  and 
those  that  are  elastic  (recreational  expenses,  household  improvements 
and  repairs,  and  gifts).  In  those  categories  that  are  inelastic  (food, 
operating  expenses,  clothing,  transportation,  and  education),  adjust- 
ments will  be  difficult  to  make. 
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(Fig.  5  continued  on  next  page) 
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(Fig.  5  concluded  on  next  page) 
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At  all  cash  outlay  levels,  particularly  those  under  $3,000,  family  expendi- 
tures took  a  great  share  of  cash  outlay.  Although  families  in  cash  outlay 
levels  above  $2,999  spent  more  for  family  expenditures  than  families  in 
the  lower  levels,  they  were  also  able  to  save  a  great  deal  more.  Moreover, 
families  in  the  lower  levels  had  less  freedom  of  choice  in  the  management 
of  their  money  than  families  in  the  higher  levels,  who  reached  their  peaks 
in  buying  when  prices  were  low.  Each  outlay  level  above  $2,999  bought 
heavily  during  the  period  1935-1939,  a  time  of  particularly  low  prices. 
(See  Appendix,  page  35,  for  percentage  distribution  of  cash  outlay  by 
levels  ranging  from  below  $500  to  $9,000  and  over.)  (Fig.  5) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SPENDING  AND  SAVING  PATTERNS 

OF  31  FAMILIES  THAT  KEPT  CONTINUOUS 

RECORDS  FROM  1933  TO  1948 

Valuable  data  for  this  study  were  provided  by  27  families  that  kept 
continuous  accounts  during  the  entire  project.  Four  other  families  kept 
records  for  all  the  years  except  1949  and  1950.  Although  the  data  from 
these  records  were  tabulated  with  the  data  from  the  other  records  sub- 
mitted, they  are  here  considered  separately  to  see  how  their  spending 
and  savings  patterns  compare  with  those  of  families  that  kept  records 
for  shorter  periods.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  these  families  are 
referred  to  as  the  continuing  group;  the  other  families  as  the  whole 
group.  To  include  the  four  families  that  did  not  keep  records  for  1949 
and  1950,  the  data  for  the  continuing  group  have  been  tabulated  and 
plotted  for  a  16-rather  than  an  18-year  period  (Table  7). 

Several  things  need  to  be  remembered  about  the  families  in  the  con- 
tinuing group.  First,  having  developed  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts, 
they  were  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  money  management  and,  as  a 
result,  better  able  to  cope  with  them.  Second,  they  had  advanced  to 
later  phases  in  their  marriage  toward  the  end  of  the  project,  and  no 
longer  had  need,  for  example,  to  furnish  or  equip  their  homes  to  the 
extent  that  newlyweds  would  have  to  or  couples  wedded  for  shorter 
periods.  Third,  all  the  farm  operators  in  the  continuing  group  were 
over  35  years  in  1933  when  the  project  was  initiated,  which  means  that 
most  of  them  were  established  farmers  who  either  owned  their  own 
property  or  bought  it  during  the  period,  and  who  by  and  large  com- 
manded a  higher  income  than  those  farmers  in  the  whole  group. 

In  general,  the  data  for  the  continuing  group  showed  similar  spend- 
ing and  saving  patterns  as  the  data  for  the  whole  group,  except  that 
the  31  families  saved  a  higher  median  percentage  of  their  cash  outlay 
during  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods  and  spent  less  than  the  whole 
group  during  these  two  periods  (compare  Fig.  6  with  Fig.  1). 

The  Continuing  Group  During  the  Prewar  Period 

During  the  prewar  period,  the  continuing  group  spent  the  same 
median  percentage  as  that  spent  by  the  whole  group  in  these  categories: 

Operating  expenses 8  percent 

Gifts 5  percent 

Housing  improvements  and  repairs 4  percent 

Medical  expenses 4  percent 

Educational  expenses • 4  percent 

Recreational  expenses 2  percent 

Personal  expenses 2  percent 
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In  both  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods,  these  31  farm  families  spent 
a  smaller  median  percentage  of  their  cash  outlay  and  saved  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  money  than  families  in  the  whole  group  (compare 
Fig.  1).  (Fig.  6) 

A  variance  in  median  percentage  no  greater  than  2  percent  existed 

in  these  categories: 

Continuing  Whole 

group  group 

Food 12  percent  14  percent 

Transportation 8  percent  9  percent 

Clothing 8  percent  9  percent 

Furnishings  and  equipment 4  percent  6  percent 

Interest  payments 6  percent  7  percent 

The  greatest  difference  in  median  percentage  occurred  in  savings. 
The  continuing  group  saved  31  percent  compared  with  24  percent  for 
the  whole  group. 

The  Continuing  Group  During  the  Postwar  Period 

During  the  postwar  period,  the  continuing  group  spent  the  same 
median  percentage  as  that  spent  by  the  whole  group  in  these  categories : 

Food 9  percent 

Clothing 6  percent 

Furnishings  and  equipment 6  percent 

Operating  expenses 5  percent 

Medical  expenses 4  percent 

Recreational  expenses 3  percent 

Personal  expenses 2  percent 

A  variance  in  median  percentage  no  greater  than  2  percent  occurred 
in  these  categories: 
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Continuing  Whole 

group  group 

Gifts 9  percent  7  percent 

Housing  improvements  and  repairs.  ...      4  percent  5  percent 

Transportation 5  percent  6  percent 

Educational  expenses 2  percent  3  percent 

Again,  the  greatest  difference  in  median  percentage  occurred  in 
savings,  34  percent  for  the  continuing  group  compared  with  28  percent 
for  the  whole  group. 

Cash  outlay.  Cash  outlay  for  the  continuing  group  increased  a  little 
over  five  times  from  1933  to  1948,  rising  from  $1,084  to  $5,713.  The 
peak  was  reached  in  1943  at  $6,798,  whereas  the  whole  group  reached 
its  peak  in  1948  at  $6,286.  In  1944-1946  cash  outlay  for  the  continuing 
group  sharply  decreased  by  $1,800  and  again  in  1948,  after  mounting 
to  $6,429  in  1947,  cash  outlay  decreased  by  $716.  A  comparable  drop 
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That  these  31  farm  families  saved  more  and  spent  less  than  families  in  the 
whole  group  (compare  Fig.  4)  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  advanced  to  later  phases  in  their  marriage  during  the  postwar  period, 
and  no  longer  had  such  pressing  expenses,  for  example,  as  furnishing  the 
home  and  raising  children.  (Fig.  7) 
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for  the  whole  group  occurred  in  1949-1950  when  cash  outlay  decreased 
by  $1,228. 

Average  cash  outlay  per  family  for  both  groups  is  given  below: 

Continuing  Whole 

group  group 

Prewar  period $2,124  $1,817 

War  period 5,863  4,547 

Postwar  period1 5,713  5,683 
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This  graph  enables  farm  families  to  compare  the  distribution  of  their 
cash  outlay  with  that  of  the  average  farm  family  in  this  study  in  the 
same  cash  outlay  level.  (That  income  tax  was  greater  for  the  $5,000-5,999 
level  than  for  the  next  higher  level  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  families 
in  the  next  higher  level  had  more  dependents.)  (Fig.  8) 


Family  expenditures.  Family  expenditures  for  the  continuing  group 
rose  from  $759  in  1933  (compared  with  $679  for  the  whole  group  in 
that  year)  to  $3,496  in  1948  ($3,457  for  the  whole  group).  1943  was 
the  best  year  for  spending  for  the  continuing  group  as  well  as  for  the 
whole  group  (Fig.  7).  The  years  1933,  1939,  and  1940  would  have  been 
favorable  for  spending  if  these  groups  had  sufficient  income  at  those 


1  Based  on  the  years   1946-1948  for  the  continuing  group,  on  the  years   1946-1950   for  the 
whole  group. 
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times.  By  1948  expenditures  for  families  in  the  continuing  group  were 
about  four  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  1933,  while  their  average 
cash  outlay  was  over  five  times  as  great,  which  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  their  level  of  living  and  to  enlarge  their  savings  pro- 
gram. (See  Fig.  8,  which  enables  a  farm  family  to  compare  the 
distribution  of  its  cash  outlay  with  that  of  the  average  farm  family 
in  the  same  level.) 

SUMMARY 

A  total  of  5,171  accounts,  submitted  to  the  University  from  1933  to 
1950,  provided  the  basis  for  this  study.  These  accounts  were  kept  by 
families  who  represented  the  middle  one-third  of  the  Illinois  farm- 
operator  families,  so  far  as  family  type  and  economic  level  are  con- 
cerned. These  accounts  were  kept  for  periods  varying  from  1  to  18 
years.  The  31  families  that  submitted  accounts  for  a  16-year  period 
(1933-1948)  provided  a  continuous  record  that  was  useful  for  compari- 
son with  the  records  that  were  submitted  discontinuously. 

Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  revealed  by  an  analysis  of 
these  accounts  are: 

1.  Average  cash  outlay  per  family  was  more  than  six  times  as  great 
in  1948  as  in  1933  and  outpaced  rising  and  more  varied  living  costs. 

2.  The  average  farm  family  saved  more  during  the  postwar  period 
(1946-1950)  than  during  the  prewar  period  (1933-1941). 

3.  The  average  farm  family  spent  five  times  as  much  money  for 
goods  and  services  in  1948  as  in  1933  ($3,457  as  compared  with  $679) 
and  actually  received  in  terms  of  dollars  adjusted  for  price  change  more 
than  twice  as  much  in  goods  and  services  in  1948  as  in  1933  ($1,703  as 
compared  with  $780). 

4.  Conveniences  were  installed  in  the  farm  home  very  gradually  so 
that  three-fourths  of  the  families  in  this  study  owned  modern  homes 
(homes  equipped  with  a  central  lighting  and  heating  system  and  having 
running  water  under  pressure)  in  1950  as  compared  with  the  one-third 
who  owned  modern  homes  in  1937. 

5.  Certain  categories  were  found  to  be  either  inelastic,  elastic,  or 
constant,1  and  the  farm  family  can  expect  to  find  adjustment  most  diffi- 
cult   in   the    inelastic    categories,    namely,    purchased    food,    operating 
expenses,  clothing,  transportation,  and  education.  Greater  freedom  for 
adjustment  was  found  in  the  constant  categories   (medical  expenses, 
personal  expenses,  and  furnishings  and  equipment)  and  in  the  elastic 
categories  (recreational  expenses,  gifts,  and  housing  improvements  and 
repairs). 

1  See  pages  24  and  25  for  explanation  of  these  terms. 
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